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Other Western Electric 
Home Utilities, designed 
for beauty and durability, 
include Coffee Percola- 
tors, Washing Machines, 
Toasters, Irons, Warming 
Pads, Household Motors, 
Chafing Dishes, Boudoir 
Requisites, Luminous 
Radiators, and similar 
needfuls. 


All are true examples of 
Western Electric profi- 
ciency. They are procur- 
able almost everywhere. 


As you build, prepare your 
home for Vacuum cleaning 
and for Inter-phoning 


Western Electric 
Siurievant 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


It is so easy, and costs so little additional when the house is going 
up, to run the pipe for a built-in vacuum cleaner. Then you can 
install the cleaner at once—or at some future time. In the base- 
board of each room is placed an inconspicuous opening covered 
by a smooth, hinged lid. By raising the lid your cleaning hose 
may be connected as shown in the enlarged circle below. Then, 
at the press of a button, the motor and fan in the cellar apparatus 
start, steadily drawing away from the room all the dust and dirt, 
and carrying them through the suction pipe to the receptacle in 
the cellar. This simple operation can be repeated in every room, 
and will brighten and freshen floor coverings, hangings and fur- 
niture coverings in a truly remarkable manner—all without harm 
to the fabric cleansed. So quick and easy! And so indicative 
of good judgment in planning for a complete, convenient home. 





Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


The Inter-phone is another remarkabie con- 
venience and time saver which you should 
provide for when building. The wiring costs 
no more than for the ordinary call bell, and 
it is possible, in case you do not wish to 
install the Inter-phones at once, to use the 
wiring for a call bell system, and at a later 
time put in the Inter-phones, using the same 
wall plates. Inter-phones are easily installed 
by anyone. The photograph shows an Inter- 
phone in the bedroom, and the mistress tele- 
phoning instructions to the maid in the 
kitchen. The line may be run to the garage, 
or to other points in the house and grounds. 
You can easily realize how you can save 
numberless steps and countless callings with such a ready messenger at 
your elbow. In every well-ordered household the Inter-phone is just as 
necessary as the doorbell or the outside telephone. It is indeed the comfort 
link between rooms and floors. 





We have published explanatory booklets regarding each of these home 
necessities. Their suggestions to the home builder and their photo- 
graphic illustrations of actual installations are well worth having. It 
will be a pleasure for us to mail to you Booklet No. 145L, descriptive of 
Western Electric Vacuum Cleaners, or Booklet No. 35L, that one refer- 
ring to Inter-phones—or both. A line from you to our nearest house 
will bring them. Please mention this magazine when writing. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “‘Bell”’ Telephones 








New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indi li Oklah City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphi S h Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston_— Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul _ Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orieans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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TOWN PLANNING ON A LARGE SCALE 


BY. SAMUEL HOWE 








HE New Yorker generally speaks of 
Forest Hills Gardens as. a successful 
proposition. That is the way he dis- 
poses of it, in his brisk, analytical 
fashion. There is certainly some- 
thing attractive in the name. There 
H\V\|is much more that is interesting in 
the scheme. Here it is upon paper. 
These views were taken a few days 
ago. They are not enriched like 
painted pictures by some distinguished artist! They are just 
plain every-day views taken with a camera. The photographer 
worked under direction; that is, the scenes were selected for 
him. These photographs speak eloquently in a language that 
is acceptable the world over. They are not interesting bits, 
little show pictures, from the land of ancient courtesies, and 
romantic ideals. They are not inspiring memories from little 
by-ways and forgotten lanes, and sloping hillsides in remote 
sections of southern Europe, but they are views of new work, 
tangible evidences of American enterprise. They show how 
the place is wearing, how it is improving, how it is mellow- 
ing, and what an excellent place it is in which to live. It is 
full of shade and shadows, of interesting detail, and unex- 
pected views, all interesting in color, usually stimulating the 
personality of the people in the neighborhood, and above all, 
and for all, one great golden opportunity for a home, for 
those who want a home, and who know what a home is. 

The usual home-seeker, on visiting a real estate develop- 
ment, is invariably confronted with a very serious problem. 
He may be more than satisfied with that portion of the prop- 
erty which he proposes to purchase, he may be more than 
pleased with the outlook as it is today, but what of the mor- 
row? Who will his neighbors be? How and just where will 
they build? What kind of trees, if any, will line the side- 
walk? What treatment will be accorded the corner lots? And 
just what disposition will be made of the few delightful old 
trees, which give to the property a certain dignity and char- 
acter? Boiled down into one sentence, the prospective pur- 
chaser is requested to be patient, to await results, which, at 
best are matters for speculation, often mad-cap speculation, or 
he is asked to exercise an imagination he may not have, and 
to conjure up a suitable setting for his house after his own 
fashion. 

It would be futile, unfair, to assign to the industrious real 
estate agent a desire to misrepresent in any way, shape or 
manner. To him also is the future a blank. His business 
is to inspire confidence and, incidentally, to sell. He is the 


























last man to voluntarily deceive. It is the system which is un- 
satisfactory. The prospective purchaser is just a little un- 
reasonable. He asks too much. He often presupposes (a 
knowledge the real estate agent does not have, and has tio 
means of getting. The questions are pertinent and timely. 
They are perfectly natural. The prospective purchaser is 
well within his rights. A man who expects to live a good 
share of his life in any locality would be foolish to ignore the 
immediate future, the general outlook of the district. 

The garden city idea, which has inspired the designers of 
Forest Hills Gardens, varies from the ordinary real estate 
development idea in its general plan, which provides for the 
definite treatment of a large area in a specific manner. It 
provides that roads shall be laid out and planted, and that 
the estate shall be so divided up into lots as to give to each 
purchaser a certain individual attraction. Garden cities are 
made beautiful from their commencement, before the roads 
are cut, before drains are inserted, or houses erected. A 
certain uniformity of building is determined upon, covering 
the vexed question of style, cost, material. Many other ques- 
tions are settled, such as the way in which the houses shall be 
grouped in their relation to each other. The study of these 
points lessens the uncertainty confronting the purchaser. Yet 
it permits certain individual interpretation likely to be ac- 
ceptable. 

When first the interesting drawings for this Dream City, as 
it was called, were exhibited in public on the walls of the 
Architectural League, and prominent clubs in this city and 
elsewhere, the whole scheme was rejected as being too idealistic, 
too far removed from the requirements of American people. 
The drawings were attractive. They were ambitious in the 
extreme. They were highly colored. The views before us are 
far more satisfactory. Not only do they pay delicate hom- 
age to the place as it is, but tribute to the gentleman who made 
those drawings, four or five years ago. They are before me 
now. In many cases the photographs are better than the 
prospective sketch, in spite of the color and the texture of 
the canvas, the well-drawn_ figures and the subtle introduc- 
tion of ‘movement in the foreground. 

L +ééall, ‘with. no little satisfaction, the critical comment 
of. visitors at the League, when first these drawings were on 
view. “This kind of thing is alright for England. I have 
seen it at Hampstead and Letchworth and at Port Sunlight. 
The triangle and the park at Bournville is the kind of thing 
that these gentlemen would like to introduce here. On paper 
it’s a mighty interesting story. But it won’t go here. Our 
people won’t stand for it.” It is so easy to criticise. 
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EVEN SO UTILITARIAN A THING AS A RAILROAD STATION HAS BEAUTY. GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT 


The accompanying views, still on paper, by the way, but 
in a language intelligible to the man of the street, show the 
folly of the critics of the League and are a splendid triumph 
for the enthusiasts of the scheme. 

To quote, in part, an official announcement, “Forest Hills 
Gardens is known technically as a suburban land development 
of one hundred and forty-two acres, within the city limits, on 
the new line of the Long Island Railroad, at the Forest Hills 
station, nine miles in distance and thirteen minutes in time 
from the Pennsylvania terminal in New York, and about three 
miles on the New York side of Jamaica. The railroad is 
directly at the entrance of the estate.’ It is still further 
known as a business investment of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, conducted on strictly business principles for a fair profit. 
Mrs. Sage has been, for a long time, interested in the need of 
better and more attractive housing facilities in the suburbs, 
for persons of moderate means, who could pay (it is well to 
bring things down to dollars and cents), from twenty-five 
dollars a month, upwards, in the purchase of a home. 

Of course, these houses are well contrived, fitting the site, 
the pocket-book and the family. Some of them are in groups 
of three and four. Some are semi-detached. One group, may 
I write, blessed by the cognomen 13, comprises two detached 
and two semi-detached, single family houses. The former run 
ast and west, the latter north and south, and so form three 
sides of a square. They each have an individual garden and 


have an unusually interesting diagonal view of the road on 
which they front, and present to their neighbors an interest- 
ing picture. They are built of brick, being known, tech- 
nically, to be of semi-fireproof construction, with rough-cast 
surfacing, and, like the rest of the houses, are roofed with 
red tile. The eaves overhang, after the fashion of many of 
the peasant cottages in rustic England. It is through a hood- 
ed porch that the front door is reached. There is in the liv- 
ing-room an admirable open fireplace. 

The buildings balance well with each other, a certain sym- 
metry is observed which contributes to the quality of repose 
and of wholesome restraint. This speaks splendidly for the 
whole-souled management, for the industry and skill of the 
supervising architect, for the general lay-out of the place. 

There is a whole lot of common sense in the geography or 
philosophy or planning—call it what you will. The back 
yards, if such a name can be given them, are made interest- 
ing. They are planted. The family laundry is concealed be- 
hind trellis enclosures, open, yet sheltered. Underground, 
half-sunken driveways lead the automobile to the garage. 
The houses are grouped so as to form a picture as well as a 
shelter for the inmates. There is nothing arrogant or af- 
fected about any of the houses. To me some of the little de- 
tached cottages costing but a few thousands are as delightful 
and ennobling to the place as the larger, more costly houses, 
Block 39 is another illustration of what I mean. Here the 
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THE FOUNTAIN IN THE CENTRAL COURT AND THE COVERED BRIDGE BETWEEN THE RAILROAD STATION AND THE HOTEL 


houses face the informally picturesque depression—for the en- 
gineer has great respect for topography, the natural undu- 
lating surfaces of the ground and of the little hills, and 
hollows are considered and preserved. The small houses face 
this little garden and turn their backs upon the road. The 
kitchen and offices generally front the road. There are also 
some delightful cottages built in terrace form, the entrances 
to which are grouped and hooded and the rooms made in- 
dividual by consistent attention to essentials—open fireplaces, 
casement windows and windows well grouped to enjoy certain 
vistas. 

The golf enthusiast will be pleased to learn that the ad- 
joining park challenges his skill; courts for the squash player 
are buiit upon the top of the hotel building, and tennis courts 
adjoin the Japanese Tea Garden. The Jamaica High School 
still has accommodations for additional scholars. 

The houses are built of every-day materials. Right royally 
have the architects clung tenaciously to their self-imposed 
task of making the best out of good, hard, well-burnt brick, 
of ingeniously contrived concrete, applied to unexpected and 
unusual purposes, such as trellis grating, copings to walls, 
chimneys, shafting and caps, corbelling, imposts and curbing, 
water troughs, bowls and large six-sided and square vases for 
dwarf-growing juniper trees that love to cling to a rock-like 
substance. The bricks are laid in many varieties of bond. 
They are rich in color, texture and occasionally diversified 


even in joint. There are cheap bricks; that is, they are di- 
rect from the fire, not selected, and they are all the better for 
it. They build in splendidly together and make a very in- 
teresting picture. They go well with the style of the roof 
and the rock which has been blasted from the foundations in 
the neighborhood, used as base and dwarf fencing. 

Someone—a woman of course—wrote the other day that 
one great thing about the writing of Arnold Bennett, in his 
“Tales of the Five Town,” was the remarkable manner in 
which he maintained a certain quiet, equable interest along a 
definite line, dealing with every-day, middle-class people, 
every-day ambitions, and with this material he held his public, 
charming them delightfully by his fantastic method of ex- 
pression. Just so have the architects of Forest Hills clung to 
an attractive use of simple materials. 

Arriving at Forest Hills Gardens by the railroad, the vis 
itor feels at once the heart of the little place, getting an im 
pression of the Gardens as a whole. The word “village” is 
good enough for anyone, after Thoreau’s lucid characteriza- 
tion, still “town” is better, because it involves the idea of in- 
dividual ownership. The approach is unexpected, the first 
view is a general view of the whole scheme. The railroad runs 
along an elevated embankment, and from a height the groups 
of houses are seen. It is a settlement, the court of which is 
dominated by a large building, which gives to the modern 
American suburb much of the quiet picturesqueness of a 
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SEVERAL ARCHITECTS AND A WELL-KNOWN LANDSCAPE GARDENER HAVE WORKED 
TOGETHER IN FOREST HILLS GARDENS 
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ARCHITECT HAS BEEN 
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One of the trellised balconies of the hotel 


medieval cathedral city. It is a hotel with one immense tower, 
several turrets, a long continuous arcading spanned by low, 
central arches between heavy piers. In his design for the 
railroad station, the architect has, by an adroit arrangement 
of archways and bridges leading into the hotel and by a skil- 
ful manipulation of the shelters of the platforms, the stair- 
case and landings which lead to it, succeeded in giving some- 
thing of the terraced garden effect of the northern section of 














Italy. There is something of this in the fountain which adds 
to the court a quiet movement and melody to which the low 
juniper bushes and quaintly outlined apple tree contribute. 
It recalls the story that used to be told of Frederick the 
Great, and of his Petition Linden, a shapeless, weather-beaten 
trunk of a tree, planted in the little square on which opened 
the casement of the King’s library. It is still well guarded by 
an iron railing. Here the subjects with a grievance often 
waited for an interview with the kindly Frederick, who be- 
lieved in the square deal. In case they were detained beyond 
the limit of their patience they often climbed the tree and 
fluttered their petition from its branches. Frederick, seeing 
in the mirror by his desk this appeal, would come to the bal- 
cony. Some of these petitions were of minor importance, semi- 
domestic in character. One of the replies, in the second month 
of his reign, brought him world-wide renown. Potsdam, the 
playground of the Hohenzollerns, is still the Russian Ver- 
sailles. Where is the kindly king, famous for his human un- 
derstanding, tender courtesy, superb munificence? 

The little place is not overwhelmingly architectural. Its 
big, open avenues of vigorous young trees are lined with 
small houses of great variety, well designed and satisfactorily 
built, places that will doubtless grow more beautiful every 
year and which are now assuming a richer and lower tone, get- 
ting further away from the material itself and forming part 
of the landscape. The windows of many are balconied and 
have casements opening out. There are window boxes filled 
with flowers. Flowers are everywhere. The woodwork is often 
white and at times of a dark, richly-grained oak, coated with 
creosote, which goes admirably with the bricks, which are 
often small and dark and never seem to have that ugly new, 
yellowish-red tinge which we think of as a brick color. 

The houses have been designed by different architects. 
They vary in their style and in their general arrangement. 
There is, of course, a uniformity in that all the roofs are of 
one color. And in many ways, mainly technical, and with 
which we need not concern ourselves here, there is certain well- 
determined specification regarding materials employed, which 
shows up big upon the agreement and regarding which the 
real estate offices would be the best able to inform. In this 
story I am dealing with what I see and know and love and 
what I understand, namely, that this community of interest 
has been singularly successful in giving an esthetic value. 




















The trees have been wisely grouped by the landscape architect 


An interesting view of one of the groups of three houses 
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4: substantial balcony to which the trees have added their delicate detail 


More than that, it has an inviting appearance as a possible 
home. 

We have to thank the following gentlemen, active in gen- 
éral practice, for their efforts in bringing to the picture things 
of a marked individual character: Wilson Eyre, F. J. Sterner, 
Albro & Lindeberg, Aymar Embury, II, J. T. Tubby, Jr., 
and J. A. Tompkins, who is associated with Mr. Atterbury, 
and others. 

The planting is very admirably contrived; that is, plants 
are remembered as creatures of life, demanding certain essen- 
tial conditions. This is to be seen along the edges of the 
main avenues, close to the fences of the houses, and is very 
much in evidence alongside the piers of the hotel, where pock- 
ets have been provided for creepers, giving accommodation for 
rootage and proper soil, so that they are neither drowned out 
by storm water, nor killed by frost, nor permitted to perish of 
thirst in the summer time. 

I am making these notes in a wide, open corridor, which is 
bordered with low shrubs. Before me is a large open space, 
partly paved; a paneled insert which is beautifully green 
continues the garden idea, even to the entrance to the hotel. 
Wistaria, trumpet vine, wild grape and rambler rose and other 
cteepers have grown up to the overhanging pergola heading 
the second floor, connecting, bower-fashion, one interesting bal- 
cony with another. 

“T spent a day at Forest Hills,” writes one. “The place is 
delightful. Greens and mysterious grays are everywhere. The 
houses are new—that you realize—but it has a sense of mel- 
lowness, of repose and quiet, of sunshine and pleasure, which 
is contagious. Mary’s dining-room looks out on a sloping 
lawn. There’s a fine little breakfast room, or rather, loggia, 


a 


at the side. The loggia is paved, if you please, in a most 
fantastic way, not with mosaic, or broken-up marble, or any 
other thing of that kind, but with broken red tile, with a 
thick, wide jointing, I think they call it, between each frag- 
ment. Here are myrtle trees and, strange to say, orange trees. 
Think of it! It is a fairy land because, while the place is 
nearly a hundred and fifty acres, it is all attractive. It is a 
garden, where the houses are mere incidentals. If they keep 
on building and families move in, it will be a delightful place. 
Come and see !”” 

Another writes: “See Forest Hills Gardens. It has a per- 
sonality.” 

And still another: “I have just arrived. No, I didn’t enter 
through emblazoned gates, my dear. It isn’t surrounded by 
elegant railings, with fountains and cascades. There is no 
brass band on the terrace, but there is here a contented spirit 
which is catching. ‘The crocuses and snow-drops are just in 
bloom. Some of the early creepers are dropping down pur- 
ple blossoms from the pergola on to the little table on which 
I write. Through the open casement I can just see the foun- 
tain in the village green, you know, the one of which Alice 
spoke. The air is fragrant. Susan came to see me in a bright 
clean alpaca which looked better than any gown I ever saw on 
Fifth Avenue, all because it goes with the place and helps 
spell domesticity. I like the place; it is clean as a new pin. 
It is neither Dutch nor English. It has an American air, dis- 
tinctly, cosmopolitan. At the same time those who have lived 
abroad must welcome it and those who have not can come here 
and get some of the perfume and general hang of things 
which we like so much on the continent of Europe. It isn’t a 

















This house in common with the others has a pleasing individuality 
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dressy or an ‘airy’ place. One little house is so delightful 
that I must describe it. You have to climb up to the second 
floor to reach. the front door. It is built of brick. The ends 
of the brick project, very much as they do in Holland. I al- 
most expected to find a three-wheeled cart, drawn by a little 
lady with a wrinkled brown face, selling delicious cream 
cheeses for three sous.” 

, It pays to own a home. The payment is character. The 
payment is a stimulating impulse of self-education, of self- 
expression and of self-reliance. You feel the limitations of 
the ordinary apartment or flat, and that their popularity, 
fortunately for the community, is now slowly but. surely on 
the wane. As -the facilities for reaching the city increases, 
so does the demand for small houses in the suburbs... The 
spirit of America will be better, stronger for fostering the 
love of home. The flat and the apartment are simply abiding 
places, not by any stretch of the imagination can they be 
accepted as homes. Recently I visited Forest Hills Gardens, 
a suburb recalling somewhat the garden cities at Krupp. and 
Essen, in Germany, and Roland Park, Baltimore, Whitinsville 
and Hopedale, in Massachusetts. Here are bright, cheerful 
houses, well arranged, well trimmed lawns, hedging carefully 


cut. The effect is admirable. The roads are quiet, bright, 


well-swept, distinctly joyous, in that they form essentially a 
part of the district, and are distinctly private roads to private 
houses. You feel this. You feel that you are in no way a 
trespasser but are welcome. Of course, all things of this 
kind are matters of association. A person loves a picture, a 
melody, a verse, because it calls up for him forgotten memo- 
ries of times when he was young, in love, or peculiarly happy. 
And so does he transmit to the village he loves. 

Some people might like to think of the garden city as a 
tiny principality, presided over by a strong personality, who, 
in some subtle manner, at times humorous and again defiant, 
but always good natured, endeavors to extract from everyone 
so fortunate as to be within its boundaries, the natural good 
and worth-whileness of each character, so as to make of this 
neighborhood a pleasing page in the history of the locality. 

The last view of the Gardens, as we return to town, in- 
vites a general summing up of everything. Homes are needed 
for the people, of that there is not any doubt, and anything 
which will throw light upon the thought in a practical way, 
by illustrating what so many thousand dollars will do in a 
given position, is indeed welcome. We, as a nation, are 
thinking, changing, growing. We are learning. The nation 
is alive to the need of this increase of individual ownership. 
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IN THE WORK OF ALBRO & LINDEBERG IS SEEN A MOST HOMELIKE SMALL HOUSE 
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UNPAINTED PANELS OF HARD PINE WHICH ARE THE 


COLOR OF OLD OAK 


mes HINTS ON PANELING ¢==<<- 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


OOK well to your walls. No more sound or more timely 
advice can be given anyone who desires to make his sur- 
roundings comfortable and attractive. 

Before speaking specifically of wall treatment and of 
paneling in particular, it will be well to examine briefly the 
nature of walls and determine the light in which we are going 
to regard them. It will then be quite clear why they occupy 
so important a place in all furnishing and decorating calcu- 
lations and why the attention given them must come before 
all else. If their treatment is mistaken and wrong, all sub- 
sequent efforts to secure a satisfactory interior are bound to 
be discouraging. 

In the first place, the appearance of a wal! should be in- 
dicative of its stability and substance. A wall treated so 
that its essential structural character is lost sight of will 
inevitably seem flimsy and unconvincing and cannot be re- 
deemed until something is done to restore its air of solidity. 
In the second place, we must decide whether our walls are to 
play the part of a background and foil for our furniture, 
pictures and ornaments or whether they are to be viewed in 
the light of decorations themselves or an integral part of the 
decorative scheme.of the room. Having settled these points 
clearly in our minds, it will be far easier to go ahead than 
if we start, without being sure of our premises, trusting more 
to chance than to the knowledge of fixed principles. 

Let us suppose that we have decided to use paneling in 
one or more rooms, either covering the entire wall space from 
floor to ceiling or extending the woodwork to the height of 
only three and a half or four feet from the floor, leaving the 
upper walls free to be dealt with in some other manner. In 
employing paneling we shall at least be reasonably sure of 
having our walls appear structural and thereby meet one 
prime requirement. As to fulfilling the other condition, that 
is to say, making them either a background or a decoration, 
the result will depend altogether on the methods we pursue. 
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The purpose of this article is not at all to make a special 
plea for paneling, advocating “its. use to the exclusion of: 
everything else. All methods of dealing with walls have their 
particular fields in which they are most appropriate and there 
is opportunity to employ them all at the proper time and in 
the proper place. The purpose of the following paragraphs 
is, however, to remind the reader of the great: number of 
paneling devices and styles that may be resorted to and make’ 
eertain practical suggestions that may be helpful. es 

-In point of cost, paneling may be either reasonably cheap 
or extremely expensive. The outlay necessary for paneling 
a room, either wholly or in part, can be arrived at only after: 
so many different considerations have been taken into account, 
according to the demands of the. particular individual:case, 
that it would be unwise to attempt to quofe guiding figures. 
Before leaving the subject of cost, a word of caution is not 
out of.place. It seems to be the practice in many quarters 
to advise readers to secure a hammer and a box of nails and 
attempt any piece of household carpentry or decoration they 
desire. The results of paneling done in this way are often 
disastrous and disappointing, and the work almost invariably 
has a cheap, tawdry aspect and can never be a source of 
satisfaction. 

Of course some fortunate people are blessed with mechan- 
ical. skill and can do carpentry, painting or the like quite as 
well as a trained artisan.. Most amateur attempts, however, 
serve only as a trial of patience and a waste of good material. 
Though the making of some sorts of paneling may appear 
a.simple thing, it requires skill and the neatest of joinery 
and, unless a person is an expert amateur carpenter and 
painter, he better let paneling even of the simplest type alone. 

Paneling is a good thing, often misunderstood, and not 
properly esteemed because it is misplaced. For full paneling 
from floor to ceiling, three rooms in the house offer particular 
opportunities—the drawing-room, the library and the dining- 
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Appropriate paneling for a drawing-room 


room. The character of all three seems to require a certain 
dignity and restraint of treatment that nothing can give 
more satisfactorily than full paneling. 

The drawing-room is expected to have an air of formality 
which this paneling can supply without uncomfortable stiffness. 
It is not desirable to have the walls of the drawing-room 
loaded with pictures, but when pictures and bric-a-brac are 
excluded the walls are apt to appear stiff and bare unless 
there are the lines and reliefs of pancling to catch and inter- 
est the eye. In the library the chief note of decorative inter- 
est, of course, should come from the backs of the books and 
with paneling for the upper walls, above the bookcases, there 
is no difficulty in carrying out such a scheme consistently. 
Good taste demands that the dining-room walls, as well as 
those in the drawing-room, should have little adornment in 
the way of pictures, for there are very few pictures suitable 
in a dining-room. It is better to have not more than one or 
two extremely good ones—portraits or old Dutch still life— 
and then allow the simple lines of the paneling to supply the 
rest of the relief for the eye when it chances to wander away 
from the table and those seated there. 

There are other rooms in the house, as well as the three 
just mentioned, where full paneling might prove desirable, 
but none where it can be more fitting. In other rooms, where 
the full paneling might not be advisable, a paneled wainscot 
to the height of three or four feet from the floor will often 
give just the finish and character needed. Indeed, the draw- 
ing-room and dining-room frequently lend themselves well to 
such treatment. And here, just a word about pictures and 
paneling. There is a prejudice, in the minds of some people, 
against paneling because of the difficulty it immediately 
creates in picture hanging. True, it does create a difficulty, 
but is not that difficulty an excellent thing? Are we not, 
most of us, prone to have too many pictures, and indifferent 
pictures at that, especially in the drawing-room and dining- 
room, the very rooms where full paneling is most appropriate? 

This is not written in any spirit of hostility toward pic- 
tures. but in a spirit of intense hostility to the common lack 
of judgment that fills up space almost indiscriminately with 
ill-chosen and ill-considered canvasses and prints. Such stu- 
pidity is a gross injustice to the pictures themselves. It is 
surely far better to have one or two really good pictures, to 
which you are willing to have attention directed, than to 
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have a fidgety multitude devoid of any particular character 
or charm. For these few really excellent pictures, paneling 
forms the best background imaginable. They may be either 
set directly in the panel, if the subject allows it, without the 
distraction of a frame or hung in a symmetrical manner. As 
well as making an unexcelled background for a few really 
good pictures, paneling also affords a striking foil for tapes- 
tries or pieces of old Oriental embroideries or brocades. 

It must be always borne in mind that there are just as 
clearly defined “periods” in paneling as there are in furni- 
ture, and this fact makes a background of paneling particu- 
larly appropriate in furnishing a period room. There is no 
end to the variety in the shape of panels, grain and color of 
wood and play of light and shadow from the surface. We 
may have everything from the heavy, dark wainscot of Tudor 
and Stuart times to the light grays and whites of the later 
Louises and the Georgian period with the broad oaken panels 
of William and Mary and early Queen Anne date in between. 

With the Elizabethan and Jacobean oak wainscot, there is 
great variety in the shapes of the panels which may be plain 
squares or rectangles or of the familiar quintuple pattern 
where a square is countercharged upon the junction of four 
other squares. Additional variety is gained, too, by the 
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A beautiful Eighteenth Century door 
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An interesting paneled fireplace 


round-arched panels, separated by fluted pilasters, that were 
sometimes used at the top of a wall just below the cornice. 
In William and Mary and Queen Anne times we have a change 
from the small panels of the earlier period and find, instead, 
wide bevel-edged panels extending from a heavily molded 
chair rail to the ceiling, with short panels of the same width 
below the chair rail. In the Georgian period there was a 
good deal of variety in the paneling, but with a noticeable 
preference for the large bevel flush sort. Some of this 
Georgian paneling, of oblong shape below a mahogany chair 
rail, is particularly beautiful. In the Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize paneling, one expects, of course, to find greater elabora- 
tion of detail even with the simplicity of the later shapes. 

When we come to a choice of materials, a wide range of 
possibilities opens before us. Oak, of course, suggests itself 
for the Tudor or Stuart work. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that some of the pancling of this period was done 
in deal, and toward the end of the Seventeenth Century, wal- 
nut was occasionally used where great elegance was desired 
and expense did not have to be considered. A little later we 
come to the use of pine, especially where intricate carving 
and elaborately modeled moldings were much used. This, of 
course, was in the later Queen Anne and early Georgian pe- 
riod when the paneling was painted. In America, nothing 
could have been better for paneling purposes than the white 
pine which was so extensively used and which has lasted so 
well. 

Coming down to modern times we find not only all the old 
woods at one’s disposal, but a large additional variety, also, 
available for use where the color and grain of the wood are 
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reckoned as part of the decorative scheme. Fumed chestnut, 
red gum, sycamore, ash and cypress are a few that will at 
once suggest a list of others all having points to commend 
them. In noting the additional resources of our own day, 
it is far from pleasant to note, also, the appearance of a 
paper—thick veneer cut from the various paneling woods and 
intended to be pasted on walls and divided into panels by 
strips of molding tacked on afterwards. 

Much of the charm of paneling, in both the Stuart period 
and later, lay in the rich color and grain of the wood used. 
From early Georgian days onward, however, we are apt to 
regard its pure white cleanliness and the lines and propor- 
tions as its chief claims to esteem. But, along with these 
excellent qualities, there were others that we too often over- 
look. In addition to grace of proportion and variety of 
shape in the panels, close attention was paid to the contour 
of moldings and cornices and the rich and diverse effects thus 
secured. The designers of former days were neither ignorant 
nor neglectful of the fine decorative value produced by the 
alternate play of light and shadow. 

Another important element of charm in Georgian paneling 
lies in the color. White was by no means so universally 
used as some suppose, but gray and other colors of more pro- 
nounced character were frequently employed and lent an in- 
terest to chromatic schemes not far behind that pertaining 
to the lacquer and gilt paneling to be found in some of the 
finer English houses at the end of the Seventeenth Century. 
At the other extreme, in point of simplicity, was the Eigh- 
teenth Century unpainted paneling of white pine to be found 
in some of the old Quaker meeting houses. From the day it 
was put in place this paneling has never been touched with 
paint and the years have given it a beautiful tone. 























Louis XVI paneling in a country house 
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VENETIAN GLASS, EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


SSSeee CLASS MAKING ~«3<<—=<—=— 


BY ESTHER MATSON 


GAME that fascinates children and grown-ups alike is 

blowing bubbles ; and for some similarly mysterious reason 
there is a glamour about the mere mention of the art of the 
glass-maker. At first sight, too, the process impresses the 
looker-on much more as a game than as a serious piece of 
business. A glass factory, for instance, is a very different 




















Pomeranian goblet, first half of Seventeenth Century 


thing from a chocolate factory. Where the chocolate works, 
with their incessant roar of machinery and their vats full of 
molten mud, are deafening and stupefying, to go into a 
manufactory for glass-making is to enter a land of wizardry. 
The chemical wonder of it is a story in itself, with which we 
cannot concern ourselves; the artistic beauty of it, the skill 
with which the fused ingredients are worked into all manner 
of forms, is matter enough for one day’s marvel. 

That a man should be able to blow a mere bubble of molten 
sand into the shape of some lovely cup or bowl, and then 
should be able to cool it into a hard and permanent article, 
seems to us sheer magic. When we stop to think of it we 
have to confess it is no wonder the romance of the Middle 
Ages should seem to be epitomized in its stained glass win- 
dows, and that in practical everyday life the poetic element 
in table furnishing should seem to be supplied by its glass- 
ware. 

When we remember that myriad shapes and colors have 
been given to these materialized bubbles we do not wonder 
that the senators of Venice conferred titles of nobility on the 
makers of glass. In France, it is said, these men and their 
families were tolerated among the French nobles, although 
they were glass-makers; in Italy they were nobles because 
they were glass-makers. The difference is interesting to those 
of us who believe that joy and honor ought to be found in 
labor—not merely a means of livelihood. 


THE ART OF FORMER TIMES 


In these democratic days of ours when all of us have 
tumblers of one sort or another, and some of us consider a 
dining-room table complete only when it has special mineral 
water, wine and champagne glasses, vessels of glass for salt 
and pepper, sugar and cream, nuts and bonbons, not to speak 
of rose bowls, decanters and all the other delightful fantasies 
in glass—it is something of a shock to be reminded that. pos- 
sibly our very own ancestors of a few centuries back drank 
out of flasks and cups of leather. In England this was s0 
commonly the case that the saying arose, “The Englishman 
drinks out of his boots.” 

Even throughout Europe, until comparatively recent times, 
the drinking-vessel of glass (as indeed all articles of table- 
ware in glass) was by no manner of means a necessity as with 
us, but rather an object of sheer luxury. 

In the Thirteenth Century even so high and mighty a per- 


sonage as the Princess Elizabeth, Countess of Holland, when 
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VENETIAN GLASS OF THE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


she went a-journeying took with her, among countless other 
articles of use and value, “sixty-one cups of silver-gilt,”’ but 
never one of glass. A couple of centuries later, when the 
Emperor Frederick Third of Germany was in Venice, the 
Doge showed him a very rare and beautiful glass vase. His 
Imperial Highness took the precious object in his hands, 
praised its beauty and the dexterity of its maker, and then 
as if by accident, let it fall. It shivered into bits at his feet, 
whereupon picking up a handful of the pieces, he observed 
with mock contrition, “Alas, what have I done? Yet see, 
now how superior are vases of gold and silver to these, for they 
are of value even when in mere fragments.” 

In Roman days, to be sure, glass was used for household 
purposes somewhat as it is used by us today. Pliny, for in- 
stance, mentions the preference that existed among the 
Romans for glass to drink from, even over cups of gold and 
silver. Practically speaking, though, the day of glass as a 
household word is a modern day. 

For, truth to tell, it was only toward the end of the Six- 
teenth Century that the desire for glass tableware began to 
spread, first in Italy (whither it had been brought from the 
East), thence to France and Germany, England and the 
low countries. In the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
these more northern countries set themselves the task of try- 
ing to rival Venice in this then unique art of hers. And in 
the Eighteenth Century England evolved a new and revolu- 
tionary art, that of flint or lead glass. 

For that reason, if for no other, would the contrast be tre- 
mendous between Elizabethan and Georgian styles. It would, 
for that matter, be hard to imagine any greater contrast than 
is afforded by the dresser of Elizabeth’s time, set out in all 
its ponderous glory of gold and silver dishes, trenchers, tank- 
ards and the like, and some Georgian sideboard during the 
reign, say, of any one of those necromancers, Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite or the Adam brothers, with its gleam of dark 
mahogany heightened by the sparkle of cut and_ polished 
“old English glass.” 

It is interesting to learn that in the early days of our own 
country the glass industry was one of the first to spring up. 
Even in purely Colonial days, that ever-romantic Jamestown 
seems to have attempted glass-making until the terrible In- 
dian massacre put an end to it. During the Revolution an 
enterprising Bostonian set up a manufactory in a small town 
of New Hampshire and gathered in deserters from the British 
army (mostly Hessians and Waldeckers) for his blowers. 

It was not, however, until some time after 1800 that any of 
the American works may be said to have been truly successful, 
for which reason the term “Colonial glass” is a little mislead- 
ing, even as the term “Colonial furniture” has been. 
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THE DECORATIVE USE OF TABLE GLASS 


But if in old times table glass was rare and prized accord- 
ingly, whereas today we have it to right and left of us and 
look on it as a mere matter of course, it is safe to say we have 
all the more reason to stay a moment and consider from the 
standpoint of decoration that which we have. Must what we 
have be summarily dismissed as just so much glass, of good, 
bad or indifferent quality, as the case may be? Is not our 
table glassware one of the details that can be made to serve an 
artistic purpose and add to the enjoyment of daily existence? 

















Glass peacock of German origin 




















ANCIENT GLASS BOWLS, CESNOLA COLLECTION, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Certainly it is; and what is more, it can lend itself to vary- 
ing moods with the utmost versatility. When the table is 
laid for a quict home dinner, for instance, we have the limpid, 
brimful water glasses or the graceful goblets with their un- 
obstrusive shapeliness and lack of conscious decoration; and 
when a gay dinner-party is to be held, we set out the sparkling 
cut- glass, to catch the light. and add to the glitter and fes- 
tivity of the occasion. 


THE QUESTION OF CHOICE 


Certainly to go shopping for a dozen or so of clothespins 
or for nails and screws is a bore; whereas to go shopping for 
something where choice and taste may enter in and make a 
game of the business is very often a delight. To be able to 
ask, does this thing happen to harmonize with the setting 

















Dutch goblet, first half of Seventeenth Century 


which awaits it at home, or does that thing carry out an 
idea which we have had for a particular room? is to have the 
drudgery largely eliminated from the act of shopping. In 
regard to table glassware is this particularly true. If we 
know the various kinds of glass, and appreciate their re- 
spective merits and possibilities, we can go on our quest with 
understanding and with real pleasure 

First we must realize the difference — een the blown glass, 
which we must think of as exemplified best by the ancient 
Venetian work, and the English cut-glass. They have little 
more in common than the arts of sculpture and painting. 
The blown glass (or the glass of form, as we might term it) 
proclaims its ductility where the other conceals it. The blown 
glass depends for its variety on the invention and fancy of 
the workman—the Venetian, we are told, “inventing a new 
design for every glass that he blew.” The cut-glass, on the 
other hand, depends scarcely at all on shape or contour, but 
chiefly on richness and intricacy of pattern and on the bril- 
liancy derived from its many-faceted surface. (We are 
spec aking here, let it be understood, of what is usually known 
as cut-glass, not of the almost new rock crystal, which we 
must discuss presently. ) 

As to the comparative merits of cut and blown glass there 
will always be divergent opinions. The devotee of the glass 
of form will always be ready to quote Ruskin and declare it 
barbarous to hack out designs in such a transparent, fragile 
substance. The devotee of cut-glass will retort that Nature 
herself, in the crystal, gave man the inspiration for such an 
art and that nothing else in the world can refract and en- 
hance light so brilliantly 

Pressed or molded glass is still a third variety. The con- 
noisseur may well be expected to look on it with scorn, but 
the plain man with the moderate-sized purse may well remem- 
ber that all objects that are cast or molded are not to be 
despised (would we despise Cellini’s bronzes, for example?) ; 
and indeed he may take a certain satisfaction in the possession 
of molded articles of glass when they do not pretend to be 
anything else, and when they have been chosen with a care 
to their comeliness of form. A comparatively inexpensive 
piece which possesses these two virtues is certainly more worth 
having than some poor cut article whose substance, to begin 
with, is full of imperfections and whose cuttings follow trite 
and futile (very likely machine-wrought) patterns. 

After all, the truth about decoration, here as elsewhere, is 
that the use to which an article will be put should regulate 
the amount and fineness of its ornament. Ruskin perhaps 
went too far when he said that “No workman ought ever to 
spend more than an hour in the making of any glass vessel.” 
Too great an expenditure of time and skill ought not, it is 
true, to be given to the making of things used three times a 
day, every day in the year—things like drinking glasses, 
pitchers and dishes, which are subject to continual wear and 
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tear; but it is equally certain that to spend time and money 
on some chandelier or vase, on something which will perhaps 
form the table’s centerpiece, its pivot of interest, is permis- 
sible. One should set the table with glasses chosen with re- 
gard to their varying functions, having the water goblets 
strike the lowest note, as it were; allowing the wine glasses 
and the odd dishes to strike notes higher and higher in the 
scale; but letting nothing rival the dominating note of the 
central piece. 


SOME PRACTICABLE MATERIALS 


It is wonderful how slow we are to realize that showiness 
and elegance are oftener than not as far asunder as the North 
and South Poles. To go on a quest for glassware is at first 
to be overjoyed with the multiplicity and variety of material 
that meets the eye. But sober second thinking will decree a 
vast deal of this to be far more showy than satisfying, and 
he is wise that will beware of much that glitters. 

Not only are there now glass candlesticks, preserve dishes, 
fingerbowls and every imaginable and unimaginable oddity 
added to the sets of wine, water and sherbet glasses that stand 
out tempting us to buy, but there are also grapefruit sets, 
ice-cream sets and desserts displaying themselves in all the 
glamour of reproduced Louis XIV, Colonial, or Renaissance 
styles. It would make a lengthy list indeed were we to try to 
mention in detail any of the countless shapes and colors and 
fashions that are to be had today, ranging as they do from 
exquisitely formed and delicately engraved (and proportion- 
ately expensive) specimens, through the grades of most bril- 
liant crystalline monuments of man’s ingenuity—from Bo- 
hemian fantastically shaped and sometimes charmingly col- 
ored glasses to the clean, unpretentious pressed articles, and 
so on down to the cheapest of pressed imitations of elabo- 
rate cut-work (for which last, to be sure, no condemnation 
can be severe enough). All we can do is to mention some of 
the more practicable varieties. 




















Ancient glassware 


The man with the cut-champagne-glass tastes and the 
lager-beer-mug income is disappointed when he finds that the 
sparkle and gleam of rock crystal and the two hundred dol- 
lar sets of elaborate goblets are not for him; but he should be 




















PITCHERS OF EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
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Old Roman bow! with “the thousand flower” pattern 


well satisfied with some simple but graceful glasses with deli- 
cate stems, which can be had for something nearer ten dol- 
lars the dozen. If he must have pattern he will find some 
capital arrangements of thistles, tulips, or rose sprays thrown 
upon the glass with a charm that has almost the quality of 
impromptu drawing. If he wishes a monogram engraved or 
etchéd on-his -set the thing may be done to his bidding: 

A lady: so’ fortunate as to possess a rare old china tea-set 
of the white and gold variety may if she wishes choose glass- 
ware to correspond; glassware, that is, ornamented with bands 
of gold around the rims. Or if she is proud of her silver 
heirlooms, it is a legitimate fancy to have the glass lit up with 
touches here and there of silver. But the fancy is easily car- 
ried too far. There is nothing more doleful than certain 
arrays of hapless glass objects imprisoned in absurd bands 
and interlacing of silver “deposit.” 

The reaction against such articles makes it easy to under- 
stand and sympathize, too, with the instinctive feeling of 
many people that absolutely colorless glass is the most re- 
fined thing for table use. Nevertheless the tendency is more 
and more to enjoy color as an enhancement to form and tex- 
ture in all the arts. For our own part, though we are not 
prepared to go the length of the ancients who thought it 
clever to turn water into the semblance of wine by putting it 
in ruby glasses, to swallow up white wine in a red glass and 
red wine in green, we do nevertheless believe that there are 
possibilities for the use of color in our table glass. What, for 
instance, could be happier than a slim green twisted stem of 
crystal over which the transparent petals of the glass open 
flower-like about the rose or amber-tinted liquid, or than an 
emerald green vase to set off the foliage which drops over it? 
Better these by far than such novel concoctions as have re- 
cently been introduced—bowls and dishes of every conceiv- 
able shape and size, their surfaces jagged with meaningless 
crags and shining crevices. And even these latter are su- 
perior to their imitations which deck the counters of the de- 
partment stores, and which are usually nothing more or less 
than machine-pressed articles, made in exact replica of some 





hand-made pieces and touched up with a little genuine hand- 
cutting ‘wleng the edges. These cheap imitations have dealt 
the death blow, ” ene connoisseur expressed it, to the art of 
cut-glass. 

But here is a case-in n point w here out of evil has come forth 
good. . For .in-the attempt to invent Fey: less easy to 
imitate has ‘arisen the rock crystal. Not having been tested 
yet by time, and being indeed sucha thorough departure from 
old methods, the rock crystal is a little difficult to talk about, 
especially as the photographs of it do not in the least do 
justice to its startling beauty and to the airy, unsubstantial 
character which calls for praise. 

Even Ruskin, we believe, would have been somewhat put to 
his mettle to defend his own arguments against cut-glass, had 
a piece of this new work been set before him. For w hereas in 
the old, usual cut-work, glass with bubbles and other imper- 
fections can be utilized (trusting. to the decoration to con- 
ceal the defects and often indeed to. cut them out), this new 
product requires the clearest and finest of material substance 
and the most absolute skill on the part of the cutter. More- 
over, if we feel that grace of form and airiness are prime es- 
.sentials of glass-making, we may look, on many of these rock 
crystal pieces and not. be disappointed. -At last it would seem 
the modern glass worker-has become:an artist and is recog- 
nizing the principles of his craft. .As a-result, he is producing 
some pieces of real art, pieces that aqupine ‘beauties of form, 
brilliance and happy. decoration, 

But, of course, it is expensive, 
inimitable. Wherefore-the man whois aif to furnish forth 
his table with its splendors is hardly. to.be Wamed. 

To meet the simpler demand ofthese who cannot afford 
rock crystal, some etched: glass i is being made which is genu- 
inely pleasing and: which, slowly perhaps but surely, we are 
learning to appreciate. . Much as we. irae of course, prefer 
a piece of engraved work, the art of etching with hydro- 
fluoric acid, is nevertheless by. no means to be scorned. It 
may be compared, if you will, to the prints which are made 
on copper plates by-means of nitric acid, and it is not a little 
interesting to reflect that our own country today stands in 
the very front rank in this branch of the glass industry. 
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AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE INDUSTRY OF GLASS-MAKING 


It is significant that whereas in most things we are accus- 
tomed to think of imported goods as invariably superior and 
proportionately more expensive than those home-made, in the 
matter of glass it is the opposite way. If, for instance, an 
article may be had for six dollars the dozen in Bohemian 
ware, it will be necessary to add at least one-third more to 
that price if one wants American work. Not only is the 
quality of the home product claimed to be ahead of most of 
that which is sent us from abroad, but in many cases the 
inventiveness and ingenuity of our makers is equal to that of 
the first European makers. 

The chief reason why we cannot entirely congratulate our- 
selves on such a state of affairs is the fact that too much of 
this marvelous ingenuity is expended on designing objects of 
virtue for the collector, too little on the “pretty courtesies,” 
as a gallant Frenchman puts it, of every-day life and use- 
fulness. Here is the widest field imaginable for the artist 
and manufacturer alike. Our quarrel is that too often they 
give their attention, over and above making their objets 
d'art, to making replicas of famous museum pieces (these 
replicas themselves proving to be quite beyond the reasonable 
reach of the average purse), or worse than this, in concoct- 
ing the cheapest and most unworthy imitations of their good 
work. But this is only half the story. 
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THE HOMELIKE AND UNUSUAL DOORWAY OF A HOUSE AT MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 
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VIRGINIA ROBIE, Editor 


The editor of Tur Hovse Beautirvut is willing to answer so far 
as possible all questions on house construction, decoration and 
upkeep, falling within the scope of the magazine. Subscribers 
writing in regard to architectural or structural questions should 
send necessary details and plans or drawings. Name and address 
should appear on all plans sent. 

It is important that readers ‘give us detailed information as to 
their needs. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 


SOME IMPORTANT CHANGES 
HIS issue of Tue Hovse Beavtirut marks the be- 
ginning of an important era, in the magazine’s 
history. It goes to our readers in a new dress 
which is the result of long consideration and many 
experiments. 

It has been the desire of the publishers to make THE Hovse 
Beavtirvy not only an interesting and helpful publication, 
but to reflect in its appearance the spirit which it believes to 
be important in the home. 

No pains have been spared to make the magazine attractive 
to the eye, and while THe Hovse Bravurtirut as well as every 
other magazine has to conform to certain very rigid commer- 
cial and mechanical limitations, we believe that this number 
more clearly represents our ideal than any we have ever pub- 
lished. 

The new face of type is legible as well as beautiful, and 
the decorations and initials designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers 
place the magazine in a class by itself from a typographical 
standpoint. 

Our efforts to make Tue Hovse Beavtirut the one indis- 
pensable home magazine will not be limited, however, to the 
form and appearance of the publication. Extensive editorial 
changes and improvements have been contemplated for some 
time and many have already been put into effect. 

The avowed intention of the publication is to enhance the 
beauty of American homes and to enrich the spirit of life in 
them. To this end, we shall treat during the coming year 
ali subjects pertaining to the home and its environment, and 
an effort will be made to do positive and constructive work 
along these lines. 

While the magazine is edited primarily for the reader of 
moderate means we do not overlook the fact that much can 
be learned and much inspiration derived from a study of the 
most perfect and elaborate examples of American home-making 
and home furnishing. Because the possession of an elaborate 
house or garden is beyond the means of the average man there 
is no reason why he should not be interested in them as ex- 
amples of home-making art. We shall continue to devote a 
limited amount of space to such descriptions, but in the main 
the policy of the magazine will be to help and direct the 
making of modest homes. 


oh 





Another important change which takes effect with this 
issue is the reduction of the subscription price of THe Houser 
Beavutirut from three dollars a year to two dollars. This 
reduction places it within the reach of many new readers in 
addition to its already large circulation. We believe that two 
dollars is an ample price for a publication such as we hope 
to make this one; and instead of meaning a reduction in size 
and a‘lessening in interest this change will enable us to make 
the magazine more interesting and more beautiful than ever 
before. 

Beginning with the October number we confidently expect 
that THe Hovse Beavtirvut will be the most helpful, the 
most interesting, and at the same time the cheapest publica- 
tion in its field. 


AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN VENTILATION 


HE exhausting of foul or contaminated air presents the 

greatest problem in the ventilation of any house, and 
this is likely to be a difficult matter unless suitable flues have 
been provided at the time of the erection of the building. 

Open fireplaces afford good exhaust ventilators only when 
a fire is maintained in the grate, or gas logs are in use. The 
foul air must be taken out of a room at or near the floor 
line. The warm and pure air when admitted to a room rises 
to the ceiling, settling to the breathing line and thence to 
the floor as it becomes heavy during the process of cooling; 
and that below the breathing line is the contaminated or 
foul air. 

To exhaust the bad air in the larger and more important 
rooms of a house heated by steam, hot water, or vacuum- 
vapor, a good plan is to build ventilating flues in pairs, one 
extending down to the floor line of the second floor rooms, 
the companion flue reaching to the first floor, with each of 
these rooms connected to the flues by foul-air registers close 
to the floor. A heating coil (of pipe) should be placed just 
above the inlet register in each flue in order to warm and 
expand the air in the flue to create a draught which will suck 
the foul air from the room. 

I have noted many buildings provided with ventilating 
flues (so called) with registers near the ceiling, as well as 
others in which the registers were properly placed, but which 
were without heat in the flues. The former method is useful 
only to rob the room of heat, or the purest air within it, 
while the latter is of no benefit whatever for ventilating pur- 
poses. Atmospheric pressure (14.7 pounds) exerted down- 
ward in the flue positively prevents the discharge of foul air 
until the flue has been heated and the air within expanded 
and lightened sufficiently to overcome atmospheric pressure 
and create an upward current of the air in the flue. 

Another and very acceptable plan is to build a ventilating 
chimney. The smoke-pipe passing upward through this stack 
warms and expands the air in the flue, and several foul-air 
ducts may empty into it. The smoke flue can be made of 
iron or of terra-cotta pipe, with tightly cemented joints. 

The cost of such a system is moderate, the building of the 
ventilating shaft or chimney forming the chief item of ex- 
pense. It is weli to remember, by the way, that any dwell- 
ing can be better heated when provision is made for exhaust- 
ing the foul and contaminated air. Alfred G. King. 


HINTS ABOUT CELLAR-PLANNING 


HE most common mistake in cellar arrangement is to 
have the coal-bins left partly open so that coal dust 
finds its way to every part of the place. Coal-bin partitions 
should run close up to the ceiling and furthermore be as 
nearly dust-proof as possible; otherwise the cellar cannot be 
used for the storage of vegetables, fruit, trunks or other 
things that should naturally go to the lower part of the house. 
The cold storage room, on the northwest side of the cellar, , 
should be enclosed by an ordinary partition and should be 
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large enough for the storage of all fruits and vegetables of 
a perishable nature, and also of jams, preserves and crocks 
of jellies. Potatoes, cabbages and onions are not kept here 
on account of their strong odors. Shelves several feet deep 
and as long as the room itself should be built for fruit; 
apples, for instance, when thus exposed to the circulation of 
air will keep five times as long as those stored away in boxes 
or barrels. It is well to have adjustable shelves rather than 
stationary ones. 

A closet for preserves should be built in this storeroom. 
Fine mesh wire screens in the doors will keep out all insects, 
but not the all-important air. To avoid dampness, the lowest 
shelf of the preserve closet should not be within six inches 
of the floor. 

If the window of the cold storage room has a curtain over 
it, the place can be kept dark. 

It is well to utilize the south side of the cellar for plants 
and a work-bench. A row of shelves for the plants can be 
built close up to the windows where the winter sun will come 
in. A great many plants can be wintered in the cellar, and 
others started there late in winter for spring transplanting. 
It is important to have some light shelves and some dark; 
plant roots which need an entire rest can be placed on the 
latter. The cellar flower garden can be made the nursery 
department for the winter flower window upstairs. 

The work-bench should have a strong vise, drawers for 
nails, etc., and racks—or better, a small closet or chest—for 
the tools. 

A trunk room in the cellar is a vast improvement over one 
on the top floor. Racks should be provided for the trunks so 
that they will not rest directly on the floor—which is likely 
to be slightly damp—and so that it will not be necessary to 
pile them. 

The simplest way to eliminate the ash nuisance is to use 
movable top cans for the removing of the ashes. These tops 
slide down when the ashes are put in the can and retain most 
of the dust. Canvas-covered tops answer the same purpose ; 
these can be purchased or made to fit. If the cellar is pro- 
vided with an ash dump, so much the better. The ash prob- 
lem, to be sure, is not entirely solved for the modern house; 
nevertheless the cellar can be kept as clean as any other part 


of the building. George E. Walsh. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BATHROOM 
Mee American bathrooms are built with a wood or tile 


wainscoting five and a half feet in height. For sani- 
tary reasons. it is better to have the space above painted. 
Good colors for this purpose are buff, gray, yellow and sage 
green, as they combine well with white and are fresh-looking 
in themselves. If the plain wall gives a feeling of bareness, 
stenciling in the form of a frieze may be done a little above 
the wainscéting, but it must be well executed. The height 
of the ceiling will determine the height of the frieze. Ap- 
propriate designs are conventionalized flowers, fish, ete. Late 
patterns in regular bathroom paper show sufficient variety to 
afford one a wide choice. Some of the most attractive designs 
on the market are English bathroom papers with the pat- 
terns that Morris used in his cretonnes and chintzes. These 
are varnished papers: they are not only attractive, but dur- 
able. Tile papers are not as much used as formerly; the 
best are those with mixtures of blue and white in the pattern. 
A good paper will always stand varnishing and has the ad- 
vantage of being comparatively cheap. A varnished paper 
is always cleaner than one that has not been given this finish, 
as it can be freed from dust by the application of a damp 
cloth. 





The woodwork should be stained or painted in a shade to 
harmonize with the walls, its color corresponding with the 
ground in the wall treatment. Ivory enamel paint is the 
most satisfactory for this purpose. 

Wood floors are now found only in our older houses. 
Whenever possible they should be replaced with tiling. If 
this cannot be done they should be covered over with oil- 
cloth, linoleum, or rubber tiling. Cork mats come in all sizes 
and are an excellent floor covering for this purpose, as they 
are clean and warm. Carpets and ordinary rugs should never 
be used in the bathroom. There are many rugs on the market 
now specially made for the bathroom. These are woolen, 
the most pleasing of them having a pattern of blue and 
white. Ordinary rag carpet is also used and is practicable 
as it can be washed. Probably the better and more sensible 
way is to have no bath rug at all on a tiled floor, but to use 
thick Turkish towels for each bather. Rugs and carpets be- 
come soiled quickly from the dust brought in by shoes and 
are not agreeable to step on after the bath. 

For curtains, use the plainest of wash materials. For 
those who can afford it, leaded glass is a vast improvement, 
as it dispenses with curtains entirely. Where there is only, 
one small window placed far above the danger of splashing, 
the panes may be filled in with Japanese stencil paper. This 
can be bought in any of the larger shops where Oriental 
goods are for sale. 

Besides the stationary accessories of the bathroom there 
should be a complete outfit of the other necessaries such as 
soap dish, toothbrush holder, sponge holder, tumbler holder, 
candle stick and match box. These articles should all be of 
the best quality. One should not practice economy in the 
fitting out of the bathroom. There should be a towel basket 
and a small cupboard to hold toilet requisites that it is not 
desirable to leave about. A looking glass will prove a great 
convenience to men for shaving and also to visitors and 
chance guests who are sometimes required to use the room as 
a temporary dressing-room. Pegs and hooks should not be 
obtrusively placed, nor in a greater abundance than neces- 
sary. A towel-drying rack consisting of thin wood slats 
radiating from a metal holder is most useful if the space of 
the bathroom permits. Towels hung on racks of this sort 
may be kept fresh as the air can reach both sides of them. 
Where space does not permit, a nickel or brass rail may be 
fixed against the wall. A shelf on which are placed bottles 
of cologne and other toilet waters will present a more at- 
tractive appearance if the bottles are uniform in size and 
shape with the names printed neatly upon them. These may 
be had of most druggists. Glass shelves are recommended 
as being attractive, durable, clean and sanitary. 

Vance Armstrong. 


A FINAL WORD ABOUT PANELING 

HEN wainscoting or any kind of paneling is to be done, 

it is far better to have a competent workman make and 
fit the panels on the spot rather than depend on ready made 
sections of mill-work. In this way, if the carpenter is not 
obsessed with the idea of rigorous mathematical exactitude, 
it may be possible to attain some of the manual, human ir- 
regularity that renders the old paneling so pleasing and rest- 
ful to the eye—the irregularity of the old work is not the 
result of time—and bespeaks the craftsman and not the ma- 
chine. If paneling is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well and if it is worth having, it should be of irreproachable 
quality. If the cost of good, honest paneling is too great, 
it is better to do without it. 





H. D. E. 
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“LITTLE COURT” SHOWS THE EFFECTIVE HANDLING OF A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


=» A PLANNER OF PLEASANT HOUSES #= 


BY EDWARD W. GREGORY 


HE most valuable part of the English tradition of 

domestic architecture undoubtedly lies in its Gothic strain. 
It is this strain which, more than anything else, makes it 
peculiarly English. It is deeply rooted in the soil and is 
closely united with the long story of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture which is so easily read in the many splendid cathedrals 
and churches of the country. Yet in the building of modern 
houses in England all architects, whatever may be their feel- 
ing on the subject, appear to be exceedingly shy of including 
features which have too close a connection with what the 
public regard as Gothic architecture. You will look in vain 
for a pointed arch or a flying buttress. The vaulted ceiling 
and window tracery only show themselves here and there very 
modestly, afraid to develop themselves for fear of suggesting 
creed and dogma. There was indeed, in the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, the Gothic revival which for some years 
was responsible for the erection of many houses frankly, al- 
most brutally ecclesiastical in their details, and to-day there 
are architects who, belonging to that school, would make a 
living-room look like a little nave and the rest of the rooms of 
the house remind one of vestries and side chapels. But they 
are in the minority, and public opinion on the whole is against 
them. 

This being so, it follows that a successful architect who 
feels Gothic must express himself rather in the spirit of the 
style than in the reproduction of its familiar features. With- 
out doubt, fashion in domestic architecture leans towards the 
classical, more particularly that version of it seen in the build- 
ings about the time of Queen Anne (1702-1714). Whilst 
admitting the value of personality in every man’s work, one 
may say that there is scarcely an architect practising in Eng- 
land to-day who retains popular favor without making con- 
cessions to the demand for classical buildings. Many houses 
are built in pure imitation of French Renaissance examples, 
particularly in London, where a certain cosmopolitanism ap- 
pears more tolerable than in any other city. But such houses, 
however skilfully they may be designed, are foreign to the 
English character, notwithstanding the long popularity of 
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classical work in England during the Eighteenth Century. 
English architects never succeed in designing a house in the 
French Renaissance manner with any conviction. It looks 
what it is—exotic, and often very feeble at that. But they 
succeed in building particularly fine houses in the style fash- 
ionable in England towards the end of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, and the reason for their success in this may be that such 
houses were not entirely free from Gothic influence. They 
had been transplanted, it is true, from foreign sources, but 
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THE SITTING-ROOM AT “LITTLE COURT” 


in growing had developed a national character which made 
them very different from the houses subsequently satirized by 
Pope in one of his Epistles to the Earl of Burlington, who 
had published the “Antiquities of Rome” by Palladio: 
“Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules, 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 
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A small house in a London suburb 


Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make.” 


This is an interesting comment on the draughtsmen of Pope’s 
day. 

There are many modern architects today who, content to 
copy a popular style, make the blunders suggested by Pope. 
They will build you a house in the style of Louis XIV and 
give you chapter and verse for every detail. They will erect 
a Tudor hall and have ready every consulted authority to 
confound your criticisms. They will design a Jacobean 
Manor house and point in justification to one exactly like it 
which was a favorite haunt of Charles I. For all this their 
houses will be merely plagiarisms of buildings which were 
better done in the generation of their development. Con- 
taining not an atom of originality, they advance the tradi- 
tion of domestic architecture by nothing. At best they are 
scholarly exercises. At worst they are thoughtless copies 
which give no modern comfort and convenience in return for 
their unblushing insistence upon the acceptance of the pro- 
ceeds of an architectural robbery. 

But in England the pure plagiarist in domestic architec- 
ture has had his day. In furniture he certainly has not. 
You must not interfere with the contours and carvings of 
Chippendale, or vary by a hair’s breadth the fine proportions 
of Sheraton. You must reproduce furniture exactly if you 
make reference to a period. But if you build a Queen Anne 
house you may be permitted to use the style with freedom. 
You may even graft on to it your own individuality if you 
can express it convincingly in brick and stone. But you must 
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not build a house to suggest a church and if your Gothic 
feeling is so strong that it needs must come out, then it must 
be in the manner of your treatment, not in the conscious at- 
tachment of Gothic details to a building conceived in classi- 
cal vein. 

Among architects whose domestic work has met with a con- 
siderable measure of popularity, Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
F.R.I.B.A., appears to accept the prevailing vogue for clas- 
sical planning with a good deal of reserve. He seems in al- 
most all his work to draw his chief strength from Gothic 
sources. It is not that one can glance over a house and pick 
out a Gothic detail here and there which indicates the archi- 
tect’s preference—it is rather in the tout ensemble, the main 
masses, often the plan, which show the sources of inspiration. 
Mr. Horder’s houses, simple as many of them are, have never 
that rather cold perfection seen in so many modern versions 
of the portico and pediment style. His buildings are pic- 
turesque rather than proper. They very rarely look studied, 
but are sometimes a little casual, showing occasionally the 
results of happy afterthoughts. Mr. Horder seems unable 
to resist the temptation to be interesting, even though to yield 
means the abandonment of a perfectly safe formula. Even 
when his houses are very close in their detail to the ever popu- 
lar Queen Anne and Early Georgian styles there is constant 
evidence that the architect has done certain things because 
he likes them like that, not because authority has been found 
in books by Sir William Chambers or the brothers Adam. 
One thing in particular one may notice. The plan is never 
drawn to fit a preconceived elevation. It seems always to 
evolve itself out of the site. On the other hand it is perfectly 
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THE HALL AND LIVING-ROOM, “LITTLE COURT” 


evident that the architect gets in, if possible, certain features 
of which he is fond. For instance, the enclosed courtyard, 
if not always feasible in its entirety, is very often the basic 
reason for certain elements seen in the design. 

Mr. Horder is fond of a wall and loves to run one out at 
right angles to the garden front, perfectly straight and un- 
compromising. His interiors show no stiffness albeit they are 
often perfectly rectangular in plan. Nooks and corners seem 

















An effective use of stonework 
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A combination of brick and wood and plaster 

















An excellent example of Eighteenth Century paneling 

















“ Selwood,” designed by Mr. Horder 
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timber work in the elevations is very sparingly used, but tile 
hung gable ends are common, and Mr. Horder, in his earlier 


to be mistrusted, and so are capitals and cornices. 


work, often made use of deep eaves. Many of his houses 
have been built in localities where bricks and tiles are the 
natural materials, but the happiest results have been obtained 
in parts of the country where stone can be employed. In 
the reconstructed house at Lough Erne in Ireland a very 
satisfactory result was obtained by the use of rough cast with 
stone dressings and stone mullions for the windows. A very 
interesting work was the restoration of Lower Waterson 
Manor, near Dorchester, the house which is generally ac- 
cepted as the home of Bathsheba in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
novel “Far From the Madding Crowd.” For many years 
the building had been used as a farmhouse, and had lost much 
of its former dignity. In his restoration, Mr. Horder had to 
contend with the difficulty that in 1863 a large part of the 
house had been destroyed by fire. Still another example of 
reconstructive work was Otley Hall, a Fourteenth Century 
building which was sympathetically restored and enlarged. 

When an entirely new house is designed Mr. Horder is 
nearly always successful in his chimneys, which, although 
almost abrupt in their plain starkness, yet appear part of the 
structure and not merely stuck in to carry away the smoke. 
English insistence upon the open fire in all rooms always has 
the effect of defacing the sky line of a building, for ninety- 
nine English houses out of a hundred have to be provided 
with some ugly-looking chimney pot or cowl to carry away 
the smoke from at least one flue, and that often the most 
noticeable of the lot. 

It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Horder to be the selected 
competitor for the building of a new college at Cambridge 
University. The buildings, which are placed round a quad- 
rangle, are now in course of erection. From the architect’s 
drawings they appear to conform in their broad features to 
the traditional character of Cambridge colleges, but are dis- 
tinctly individual in treatment. Several churches have also 
been built from designs by Mr. Horder. A house at Walton- 
on-the-Hill erected for the occupation of Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had much attention drawn 
to it some time ago by the explosion of a bomb placed in one 
of the reception rooms by militant suffragettes. 

Like many English architects Mr. Horder believes that the 
designer of the building should extend the range of his activi- 
ties to furnishing and equipment. He is not, however, a 
designer of furniture, though a few examples may be found 
to show that he has made various excursions into the art. 
What he believes is that when a client has gone to the ex- 
pense and trouble of obtaining a really beautiful house 
through the efforts of a competent architect he should com- 
plete the job by taking the advice of the architect on fur- 
nishing. He does not mean that the architect should set to 
work and design chairs, tables, sideboards and cabinets, and 
have them specially made. He is rather of the opinion that 
the client should buy from furniture stores under expert 
direction. Mr. Horder has on many occasions accompanied 
his clients to Tottenham Court Road (where many of the 
great London furnishing shops are situated) and has sug- 
gested what should be purchased for the houses he has de- 
signed. This seems a more workable and sensible plan than 
that insisted upon by some architects who try hard to obtain 
permission from their clients to plan the house, fittings, fur- 
niture, and even domestic utensils as well, getting everything 
made to specification and turning out a result which, har- 
monious though it may be, is simply an expression of one 
man’s personality in which the occupier of the house has no 
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lace. No man should enter his own house as a stranger, 
but that is what will certainly happen if the architect does 
everything for him. 

Now when a man (or more commonly a woman) sets out 
to buy furniture it is very easy, in a furnishing store, to lose 
the sense of proportion. Carpets are selected because they 
look nice in the showroom, not because they are specially suit- 
able for the positions they will ultimately occupy. Dining- 
room furniture is bought in the same way and bedrooms are 
equipped with too little regard for their aspect and size. It 
is a difficult thing to carry in one’s mind the broad charac- 
teristics of a house and its rooms when selecting furniture. 
It is much simpler to remember details. For instance, there 
is no difficulty in recollecting that capitals of carved oak 
leaves surmount the columns supporting a chimney-piece, or 
that blue and white Dutch tiles are fitted in the brickwork of 
the fireplace. You may keep in your mind without trouble 
that sage green paint is in the morning-room and that a 
landscape frieze surrounds the hall. Many people take such 
details and make them pegs on which to hang their furnish- 
ing schemes. They will be delighted to observe that the 
salesman shows them a chair with a tapestry covering in which 
oak leaves occur. That is sufficient for them. Are there not 
oak leaves in the dining-room? Then obviously that must 
be the chair to use. Curtains with a pattern of cherry blos- 
som will find an enthusiastic admirer in a woman who remem- 
bers she has hung a cherry blossom wall-paper in the best 
bedroom. Surely such things were meant to come together 
from the very beginning. But that is not the way to get the 
best results. Far more important than decorative details is 
the general architectural environment, the idea which the 
architect has had in his mind all along from the time he first 
made out his rough sketches of the house for you to see. 

Mr. Horder feels that the architect has, from his personal 
acquaintance with the building, a firmer and truer grasp of 
this than the client, however sensitive and appreciative the 
latter may be. He is not likely to allow his realization of the 
scope there is for furnishing to become distorted. He will 
not become unduly enthusiastic over a heliotrope stair carpet 
when he has in his mind the fact that the folding doors of 
three reception-rooms get a view of it. An architect, in ad- 
vising his client as to furnishing, is very rarely indeed an 
enthusiast. He is a critic. By reason of his training he 
weighs things in the balance, and preserves a cool and judicial 
outlook. He is better able to look at the house as a whole. 
A woman will insist on “falling in love” with something or 
other. She simply must have that altogether too charming 
china cabinet or that most fascinating Persian rug, and her 
enthusiasm causes her to lose sight of the fact that such pos- 
sessions may not ultimately have what should be their right 
surroundings. For the sake of the objects of her choice she 
will sacrifice order and repose and introduce decorative dis- 
cord with delight. An old art teacher of the writer’s—a 
wise old man whose eminence in painting had been arrived 
at through traditional methods learned from the old masters 
of English water-color art—used to say that if at any time 
you felt particularly pleased with a part of your drawing, 
the best thing to do was to scrub this part out, for it would 
most certainly be found wrong in the end. The reason for 
this opinion was that no one part of a drawing should be 
particularly good, for it is never intended that a picture 
should be looked at in parts. It should be regarded as one 
whole. Now all arts have their points of contact and this 
warning may well be applied to furnishing. 

If you enter a house and are at once struck with admira- 
tion for the wall-paper of the hall or the furniture in the 
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The attractive combination of white paint and old mahogany 














Another suburban home 
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MR. HORDER LIKES TO COMBINE TILES WITH PLASTER 


drawing-room, or the splendid Jacobean dresser in the dining- 
room, returning again and again to admire, it is quite cer- 
tain that the house as a whole has not been satisfactorily 
furnished. Many things have been sacrificed in order to give 
a big show to the star turns. An architect will usually tend 
by his advice in furnishing to preserve his client’s equilibrium. 
He will keep everything in reasonable accord and will not 
forget that the equipment of the whole house is of more im- 
portance than the focusing of interest in any one particular 
place. Mr. Horder says very succinctly, “Every bit of deco- 
ration in a room, to whatever portion it belongs, whether to 
the walls or chairs, if it does not add to the particular lines 
of the general treatment has no claim to existence.” 

A large part of Mr. Horder’s experience has been in the 
design of country inns, which have of course a tradition of 
their own. But the provisions of the licensing laws in Eng- 
land are extremely difficult to comply with, and in districts 
where the building art has been taken up—which means nearly 
everywhere but the remotest areas—the architect is doubly 
hampered in his work. 

In the county of Gloucestershire, however, it has been 
found possible, with the all-important sympathy of the 
brewer (who usually holds the license under which intoxicating 
liquor may be sold retail), to build new inns which are inter- 
esting and comfortable houses to live in, not merely saloons 
for the quick selling of ale, wines and spirits. If the old 
English inn in its architecture has anything to be proud of 
it is in those features which make it a comfortable house, not 


those which tend to make it a drink shop. For centuries the 
inn was a hostelry and it was only the spread of the railway 
system in’ the Nineteenth Century which encouraged its de- 
generation into a mere bar—the worst type of which is now 
seen in London and the great cities and not inaptly termed 
a gin-palace. Mr. Horder’s study of old English inns, chiefly 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, which are better 
known to American travelers than to thousands of English 
people, has enabled him to design public houses which look 
like houses, not like saloons or shops. These new inns may 
not have bedroom accommodation for travelers as all old 
inns had. But they are comfortable homes for those who 
live in them as well as being graciously hospitable to the 
chance visitor. One of the worst features of the modern 
English public house has been its insistence upon enormous 
plate-glass windows behind which blaze out a row of electric 
lamps. These windows, of course, were put in merely for 
advertisement purposes, for, unlike shop windows of a similar 
character, which could justify their existence on the ground 
that goods for sale required adequate display, they had noth- 
ing whatever to exhibit. So the architect who, like Mr. 
Horder, can persuade his client, will make the windows of 
his new inn as reasonable in proportion as those of his houses 
and restrain as far as is humanly possible that tendency to 
aggressive advertisement which has made such a wide gap 
between the old-fashioned hostelry and its vulgar prototype 
of today. These comments may hold suggestions for many 
American builders of homes in English style. 
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#NOISELESS AND FRICTIONLESS HEATING 


HE importance of noiseless heating 

has been overlooked by many house- 
holders. No matter what system is used 
for the modern house, it should, from 
an engineering standpoint, work noise- 
lessly, safely, efficiently and economical- 
ly. From an architectural standpoint, 
the radiators and piping should be as 
adaptable as possible in order to fit un- 
obtrusively into the general plan of the 
rooms. 

As generally designed, the heating 
system has to work against the pressure 
of the surrounding atmosphere. This 
pressure, which amounts to 14.7 pounds 
per square inch, exists on or about and 
in everything on the earth. Remove it 
from within the heating system by nat- 
ural means, and the friction or resist- 
ance the system has to overcome is re- 
duced just that much. 

Heat cannot get into the piping or 
radiators until the air is out. This takes 
considerable time in the usual system as 
the air can only escape gradually 
through the small holes in the automatic 
air valves on each radiator. Even then 
the air must be kept out by maintain- 
ing pressure in the radiators in excess of 
the atmospheric pressure on the outside. 

If the fire quiets down enough, so that 
this pressure from the boiler ceases, the 
air with its preponderating pressure im- 
mediately forces its way in again. It is 
this constant driving of the air in and 
out of the radiator valves that causes the 
spasmodic sputtering, hissing and water- 
spitting with which we are only too 
familiar. 

By at least one method, the vapor 
vacuum system, this annoyance is elim- 
inated, the air being disposed of through 
the same pipe that carries off the water 
of condensation. By this method all air 
escapes at one point in the cellar, where 
its quick return is prevented by an auto- 
matic vapor vacuum controller. 

The use of vacuum to aid circulation 
and increase the efficiency of the heating 





FIG. 3 
Control valve used 
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FIG. 1 


Simplified arrangement of the vapor-vacuum 
system 


system represents the very latest prog- 
ress in the development of modern heat- 
ing methods. 














FIG. 2 


Method of heat control used in the vapor-vacuum 
system 


A simplified arrangement to illustrate 
the operation of a vapor vacuum system 
is shown in Fig. 1. It consists of a 
boiler and one radiator, with the supply 
and return pipes connecting these with 
the controller. 

A complete system differs only in the 
number of radiators used. 

The operation of the vapor vacuum 
system is simple and easily understood 
from the accompanying diagram. 

Immediately after the fire has been 
started in the boiler A, the water begins 
to absorb heat, and the vapor commences 
to rise from the water, making its way 
into the main supply pipe B, to which 
is connected the branch pipe C, to the 
radiators. 

As the vapor enters the piping (which 
has until now been filled with air), the 
air is rapidly forced ahead of the vapor, 
which quickly makes its way to the ra- 
diator. 
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Entering through the inlet D, the 
vapor continues to dislodge the air from 
the radiator, on through the return pipe 
E, and return main to the controller F, 
where it is all ejected from the system 
by the special controller. As soon as 
all air is ejected, the vapor following it 
is prevented from also escaping through 
controller by the action of its heat on 
the brass expansion tube which closes the 
controller and system tight. 

The system is now filled with vapor 
and as the heat is transmitted from the 
radiators to the air in the rooms, the 
vapor condenses and returns to the boiler 
in the form of water, occupying only 
1-1600 as much space as it did in the 
form of vapor, thus creating the vacuum 
which is the feature of this system. 

By the vapor vacuum methods, the in- 
let vaive, as shown in Fig. 2, is located 
at the top of the radiator instead of at 
the bottom where it can be easily manip- 
ulated without stopping. 

This valve does not have to be wide 
open or tight closed. On the contrary, 
the vapor vacuum principle permits the 
perfect regulation of heat in each ra- 
diator by opening this valve whatever 
distance is desired. By simply turning 
the hand the amount of heat can be thus 
regulated to suit any weather condition 
or temperature. 

The construction and operation are 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. It is of the 
rotary cylinder, quick-opening type, so 
arranged that a single motion of the 
wrist will change it from a maximum to 
a minimum supply of heat or reverse. 

In Fig. 4, part of the body is cut 
away to show the cylinder and _ port 
opening. The stem, to which the lever 
handle joins, turns the cylinder, and 
when the larger end of the aperture is 
set opposite the opening into the ra- 
diator, the entire radiator is heated, 
while the smaller end of the port permits 
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FIG. 4 
With the vapor-vacuum system 
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Vapor-vacuum controller which keeps out the atmospheric pressure 


just enough vapor to enter the radiator 
to heat only about one-third of its sur- 
face. 

The controller, which plays such an 
important part in the success of the 
vapor vacuum system, is shown in Fig. 5. 
It is located above the boiler, in the 
basement, as shown in Fig. 1. It is here 
that the air is expelled from the system; 
it is here that the vapor is prevented 
from escaping, by the expanding action 








of the brass tube, and it is here that the 
air which has been forced from the sys- 
tem is prevented from quickly returning. 

Besides the advantages of flexibility 
of heat supply, large range of tempera- 
ture, individual radiator control and ab- 
sence of water hammer, the vapor vacu- 
um system is said to effect a saving in 
fuel. This is partially attributed to the 
fact that while with an atmospheric 
pressure of nearly fifteen pounds to the 


square inch, water boils at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, with this pressure removed 
water will boil at 98 degrees. 

Although science has proven that it is 
impossible to produce an absolute vacu- 
um, it is readily seen that the lower the 
temperature at which water will boil the 
less fuel it will require to heat it, and the 
way to secure the lowest possible boiling 
point is to remove the atmospheric pres- 
sure—create a partial vacuum within the 
system exactly as we have described. 

A large number of systems based on 
this principle are already in successful 
operation, and it is safe to predict that 
the time is near, if not actually here, 
when this method of heating must be 
given at least equal consideration with 
others. 


PLANNING A BUNGALOW GARDEN 


OMETIMES it is difficult to get 

from a mere plan a distinct idea of 
anybody’s planting scheme for a bunga- 
low setting, since there are many ex- 
planations and _ necessary comments 
which cannot be made on a plan. This 
article, therefore, is an attempt to sup- 
plement and make clear the accompany- 
ing diagram, and to show a landscape 
architect’s reasons for a particular ar- 
rangement of trees and shrubs about a 
one-story bungalow of brown-stained 
wood. 

In the first place, the little house it- 
self seems to call persistently for ever- 
greens—pointed ones—as a contrast to 
its own drooping lines. The first three 
plants in beds one and two are spaced 
five feet apart; while the remaining and 
smaller ones are simply to tie the plant- 
ing to the ground, which spaces them 
about three feet apart. Ordinarily one 
does not give evergreens an eastern ex- 
posure, but here they are shaded con- 
siderably by the pines to the east and 
south of them. 

The dwarf juniper used is rather new 
and is for much the same purpose as the 
better-known Sabine juniper. It is more 
attractive, having more of a bluish tinge 
than the Sabine; and certainly it gives 
variety and makes as fine a mass as Sar- 
gent’s hemlock, although it is possibly 
not so high. 

It is to be regretted that the winter- 
berry (used in bed one) is not more fa- 
miliar. The landscape architect knows 
it well and loves it. Continually one 
hears people saying, “What is that 
splendid mass of red against the snow?” 





BY ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


And yet the winterberry is a very com- 
mon shrub native to our own swamps! 
We would all know it if we were in the 
habit of tramping through bogs in 
January. The fruit clings well through- 
out the winter and loses its color only 
with the burning suns of February and 
March. 

The problem of planting to the south 
of the bungalow proved, in this case, a 
difficult one, as the space between the 
walk and the house foundations was so 
narrow. The house was built up on 
piles, as the surrounding ground was 
below sea level; so there was a lattice 
to be concealed. On a small lot it was 
a problem to make house and lawn meet 
gracefully. Shrubs south of the walk 
would have cut down the width of the 
lot. As a result, bed five was partially 
filled with shrubs, which were procum- 
bent in habit. These now cling and 
climb on the trellis and when high 
enough can be made to turn back upon 
themselves. 

The schizophagma, too small a shrub 
for such a name, proves ideal for this 
purpose, for it has tiny, aerial roots 
which cling as close as an ivy. Yet the 
general growth is more shrub-like and 
less flat than the ivy. It has the added 
attraction of flat masses of small flowers 
which come at a time when there is a 
dearth of blossoms. The rhus does not 
cling; it only twines; but here it can 
be trained in and out of the lattice 
openings. The rhododendron and abe- 
lia do neither of these things, but they 
form a compact mass to round off the 
other planting. The last two are placed 
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where they receive shade from the pines. 

The planting at the rear of the house 
speaks for itself, except that the cara- 
gana in bed seven and everything in bed 
nine are selected for height, to screen 
the kitchen. The same is true of bed 
ten, as the servants’ quarters are un- 
sightly. The six chionanthus in beds 
nine and ten are grouped together in 
each corner, where these beds join the 
hedge. Pubescens is the last of the 
philadelphus to flower, and in this com- 
bination gives a longer period of bloom. 
The boldness of the mountain sumac 
harmonizes well with the native pines, 
and its rich autumn covering is set off to 
the best advantage. 

In the garden is a simple mass plant- 
ing of a few things only—those peren- 
nials which thrive and increase with the 
minimum of care. Yuccas are massed 
under the red dogwoods at either end of 
the seat, to conceal the end of the box 
hedge. The little Irish junipers empha- 
size the simple design. Behind the seat 
the hedge is cut into flowing lines to 
follow those of its high back—to retouch 
it, so to speak. 

One can sit there comfortably and en- 
joy the sunset and the glimpse of purple 
judas trees through the pines. 


PLANTING LIST 
1 plant—In- 





1—Picea excelsa inverta 
verted Spruce. 
Retinospora pisifera—1 plant—Pea- 
fruited Retinospora. 
Ilex verticillata—2 plants—fruit— 
winter—Winterberry. 
Mahonia japonica—2 plants. 
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Juniperus pfitzeriana—2 plants— 
yellow—April—Dwarf Juniper. 
Rhus aromatica—1l plant—yellow— 

April—Fragrant Sumac. 
1 bed—9 plants. 
Q—-Juniperus virginiana glauca—l 
plant—Blue Virginia Cedar. 
Retinospora_ pisifera—2 _plants— 
Pea-fruited Retinospora. 

lex verticillata—1 plant—fruit— 
winter—Winterberry. 

Juniperus — pfitzeriana—2 
Dwarf Juniper. 

Rhus aromatica—2 plants—yellow 
April—Fragrant Sumac. 

1 bed—8 plants. 
3—Azalea—Davisii—2_ plants—lemon 

yellow—May. 

Azalea—Anthony Koster—2 plants 





plants— 








—straw yellow—May—G hent 
Azaleas. 

Mahonia japonica—2 plants—yel- 
low—A pril—Japanese Mahonia. 

1 bed—6 plants—5 feet apart. 

4—Azalea—Nancy Waterer—1 plant 

—yellow—April. 

Azalea—A. E. Endtz—1 plant— 


yellow—April. 

Azalea—coccinea speciosa—1 plant 
—orange—April—Ghent Azaleas. 

Ilex verticillata—2 plants—fruit— 
winter—Winterberry. 

Rhus aromatica—1 plant—yellow— 
April—Fragrant Sumac. 

1 bed—6 plants—5 feet apart. 

5—Rhododendron  wilsonianum—5 

plants—pink—June—D war f 
Rhododendron. 

Abelia rupestris—3_plants—white— 
all summer—Abelia. 

Schizophragma h y dra ngoides—3 
plants — white— July — Climbing 
Hydrangea. 

Rhus aromatica—4 plants—yellow 
—April—Fragrant Sumac. 

1 bed—15 plants—3 feet apart. 
6—Cornus florida—6 _ plants—white— 
April—F lowering Dogwood. 
7—Viburnum plicatum—5 plants— 

white—June—Japanese Snowball. 
Caragana arborescens—3_plants— 
yellow—May—Siberian Pea Tree. 
1 bed—8 plants—%3 feet apart. 
8—Forsythia viridissima—6 plants— 
yellow—April—Golden Bells. 
Forsythia suspensa—6 plants—yel- 
low—April—Golden Bells. 

2 beds—12 plants—3% feet apart. 
9—Chionanthus virginica—3_ plants— 
white—June—Fringe Tree. 

Caragana arborescens—3 _ plants— 
yellow—May—Siberian Pea Tree. 
Philadelphus pubescens—3_ plants— 
white—July—Tall Mock Orange. 

1 bed—9 plants—5 feet apart. 
10—Chionanthus_ virginica—3__plants_ 
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—white—June—Fringe Tree. 
Syringa vul. hybrida—5 plants— 
mixed—May—Hybrid Lilac. 

1 bed—8 plants—5 feet apart. 


<i 
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11—Rhus copallina—white—August— 
Mountain Sumac. 
1 bed—5 plants—5 feet apart. 


(To be continued.) 














-==e A VENTURE IN REMODELING «= 


BY CHARLES VAUGHN BOYD 


ONSTANTLY we hear the word Colonial bestowed freely 

and indiscriminately upon silverware, furniture, archi- 
tecture, and usually, too, quite irrespective of whether these 
be of purely Colonial days or of the early Ante-Revolutionary 
period. When the word Colonial is so general in scope, may 
we not be pardoned for using Centennial with equal freedom 
as a descriptive term? 

Strictly speaking, of course, the word Centennial is asso- 
ciated in our minds with but one year—and that the one 
hundredth anniversary of our national independence. Un- 
fortunately, however, that year of import, of great achieve- 
ment commemorating great achievement, may be accepted as 
symbolic of the years both preceding and following it; dark 
years, from the artistic standpoint ; years when beauty in de- 
sign was largely non-existent. 

Architecture, particularly house architecture, felt the 
blighting touch. Indeed, we are rather appalled by many 
houses of that decadent period. Simplicity and dignified 
composition were in these houses superseded by meaningless 
elaboration and compositional incongruity, making an en- 
semble uncompromisingly unattractive. 

Gradually, however, from these repugnant forms there 
arose a new type; rather, there emerged an adaptation to 
modern requirements of the architectural work done in Co- 
As a result of this awakening, we have witnessed 
a surfeit, 





lonial days. 
an abundance of excellent modern Colonial work 
it must be added, of “‘near Colonial.”’ 

Built during the dying days of the Centennial period, or 




















The Lippincott house, St. Martin’s Lane, as it looked after alteration 
PP 
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rather in that transitory stage immediately preceding the 
Colonial Revival, the house illustrated in the accompanying 
photographs was originally of possibly slightly better de- 
sign than its contemporaries. The roof, unpleasing though 
its contours were, represented at least an attempted adapta- 
tion of the gambrel roof of Colonial days, while the triple 
window on the third story of the street facade indicated a 
reference to the Palladian motif extensively used in the 
Georgian period. Even with these relieving touches of Co- 
lonial atmosphere, the house was nevertheless uninteresting 
in composition and austere in effect; and, therefore, lacking 
in that hominess of appearance which we now deem desirable 
in house architecture. 

Although the exterior was anything but prepossessing, the 
internal arrangement of the house was of some merit. A 
small vestibule led to a large reception hall, communicating 
at the left with a parlor and at the end with a staircase hall. 
From this staircase hall there was access to the dining-room, 
to the pantry, and to the kitchen. As the dining-room was 
connected with the parlor, the entire first floor was pleasing 
and convenient. The principal rooms were dark, however, 
as a wide porch extended across the entire front and one 
side of the house. On the second floor, where four bedrooms 
and a bathroom were grouped around a small hall, the ar- 
rangement was also good, although an equipment of but one 
bathroom for four bedrooms fell short of our modern hygienic 
standards. 

At last we are shaking off the thraldom of the “parlor”— 
that. forlorn abode of family grandeur, expressed in uncom- 
fortable furniture and inhospitable accessory. Now, in place 
of a parlor, no home is quite complete without a living-room, 
and, that it may radiate a wholesome spirit of hospitality, 
the living-room must be of proportions as generous as the 
size of the house will permit. It must possess a cheerful 
color scheme and thoroughly inviting furniture. Such a 
room the house illustrated did not contain prior to its altera- 
tion. The first step, therefore, in replanning was to unite 
the former parlor and dining-room into a splendid living- 
room, in dimensions twenty by thirty feet. 

In the center of one wall of this living-room stands a large 
fireplace, and, on a direct axis with the fireplace, the oppo- 
site wall is broken by a wide-cased opening leading to the 
hall—a room which restorative hands have turned into a de- 
lightful apartment. The vestibule is now a part of this 
hall, and an open staircase, with an oriel window on the land- 
ing, is a pleasant feature, as the partition originally separa- 
ting the staircase from the reception hall has been removed. 




















The house before remodeling could hardly be called beautiful 
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Important changes were made in the staircase hall 


The spaces formerly occupied by the pantry, the kitchen 
and the service stairs have been thrown into one, and a large 
and well-lighted dining-room has been thus evolved. The 
room is square in contour, and its wall openings are so placed 
that adequate spaces remain for the necessary furniture. As 
in the living-room, the chief architectural feature in the 
dining-room is a fireplace, placed in the center of one wall. 
Symmetry is maintained on that wall by a door on each side 
of the fireplace, one leading to the pantry, the other to a 
built-in china closet. A wide quadruple window occupies al- 
most one entire wall of the room, and in the wall opposite 
there are French casements, opening to a brick-paved terrace, 
which leads to an enclosed living-porch. 

With its predecessor transformed into a dining-room, a 
new service department was essential. Therefore a wing was 
added to the house, where there had formerly existed a very 
unsightly frame “summer kitchen.” 

A pantry now intervenes between the dining-room and the 
kitchen, which is especially well arranged for work and com- 
fort. Light and air enter from three sides, securing abun- 
dant ventilation in the kitchen at all times. A cold room and 
a servants’ porch are good adjuncts, and the service stairs, 
running from the basement to the third floor, are convenient 
in position. 

To screen the servants’ porch, and to keep it from in- 
fringing in any way upon the privacy of either the living- 
porch or the garden, the stone wall of the house is extended 
to form one side of the porch. This expedient has been ad- 
vantageous as well in facilitating an unusually successful 
porch-roof treatment. 
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Transforming as the changes have been on the first floor, 
the alterations on the second floor have been no less marked 
in their effect. The upper hall has been enlarged by dis- 
pensing with the linen closet, which formerly opened from it, 
and by curtailing the size of the original bathroom. <A sec- 
ond bathroom, extending from the main body of the house 
over the living-porch, has been so placed that two of the 
bedrooms communicate with it; and the first bathroom has 
also been rearranged to form part of a private suite. 

In the rear of the house, the additional space gained by 
the new service department has had an agreeable bearing upon 
the arrangement of the second floor, making possible a par- 
ticularly attractive owner’s suite, connected with the central 
hall by a short corridor. Including the very large bay win- 
dow, which adds so much to the pleasing qualities of the room, 
the dimensions. of the owner’s bedroom are seventeen by 
twenty-two feet. Immediately behind this room there is a 
sleeping-porch—another requisite of the perfect modern home 
—ideally located because of its entire privacy. <A _ well- 
lighted gown closet is a useful asset of the suite. Another 
closet and a built-in wardrobe are good adjuncts of a dressing- 
room, which connects the bedroom with the bathroom. In the 
latter, in addition to the conventional equipment, there is a 
separate shower bath. A linen closet is centrally located, its 
position making it readily accessible from any portion of the 
second floor. 

To have designed a new wing to harmonize architecturally 
with the existing house would have brought scant credit, either 
to architects or owners. What has been accomplished in- 
stead is creditable to both. The new portion of the house 

















A picturesque corner view 
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was designed with that style of English architecture which is 
characterized by picturesque gable, bay-window and _half- 
timber, as a prototype; amd the result is interesting alike in 
composition and detail. In adapting this type of architec- 
ture to American requirements, the most difficult problem for 
solution usually lies in the treatment of the porches. In this 
instance, the handling of the porches as integral factors in 
the design is particularly satisfying. 


LocaL STONEWORK 


The beautiful local stone constituting the walls of the new 
addition is laid with a wide, raked-out, white joint—a method 
which invariably intensifies the natural attractiveness of stone. 
The stonework of the older portion of the house formerly 
had no such enlivening touches. Instead, the mortar was of 
sombre gray, which gave a “dead” appearance to the walls, 
until the stonework was repointed to correspond with the 
new work. 

An entirely new roof for the house was essential, in order 
to overcome that high, stilted appearance which the lines of 
the old roof created. On the gable-ends and dormers, on the 
sleeping-porch and on the bathroom which extends over the 
living-porch, half timber is extensively used, the white plaster 
and brown stained wood being very effective in conjunction 


with the red slate roof and gray stone of the walls. 

Instead of the darkening porch, a wide, brick-paved terracc 
extends across the front of the house, connecting a small en- 
trance porch and an adjacent porte cochere with the living- 
porch. 

Beautiful interior effects have beem secured by the use of 
very attractive color schemes. In the hall and living-room, 
by reason of the juxtaposition of the two rooms, a uniform 
coloring obtains. The walls are hung with soft old gold 
grasscloth; the oak woodwork is fumed; golden brown pre- 
dominates in the rugs; and in the hangings and chair cover- 
ings, brown appears in conjunction with dull rose and blue. 

In the dining-room, deep rose damask hangings, a rose 
velvet rug and rose chair coverings have an effective foil in 
the ivory paneled walls, which add so materially to the rest- 
fulness of the room. 


Tue Horervut OvrLoox 


Many householders reach the conclusion that their homes 
are quite hopeless, as far as restorative-werk~ie- eoneernct. 
Surely, the present attractiveness of the houses illustrated is 
an eloquent plea against such an abandonment of hope. 
There are indeed few houses, be they large or small, which 
cannot be developed under capable hands. 

















THE DINING-ROOM IN ITS PRESENT STATE IS AN EXTREMELY PLEASANT ROOM 
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GREENDALE 
“RUG” BRICK 


Manufactured at Greendale, Ohio 
exclusively, under U. S. Patents by 


Hocking Valley Products Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


D. E. REAGAN, Pres. C. C. WALTERS, Sales Mgr. 
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PONTIAC “POT POURRI” BLEND 
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The finish de luxe 


for walls and ceilings 


If you want a rich interior 
finish that is un-ordinary and 
of rare beauty, you'll find it 
in Lowe Brothers Mellotone 
— “soft as the rainbow tints.” 


It is as serviceable as it is artistic. 
Not easily marred or scratched, 
but durable, fadeless and wash- 
able. Mellotone lends itself 
ideally to stenciling, and makes 
an unequalled background for 
pictures. 


Send for “Harmony in Color,” 
and see the beautiful effects of 
the soft, dull-finish Mellotone 
tints. Also 


Get our Free Book, 
“A bout Interiors” 


Tells all about Mellotone and out’ 
beautiful finishes for woodwork, 
floors and other surfaces. Ask 
for the name of your local “High 
Standard” dealer if you don’t 
know him, 


The Lowe Bre”’.crs Company 
463 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston, Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





























